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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE death of Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., in April of 
Tis year was a severe loss to the Society and to the Church. 

It removed from our counsels one of the original members of 
the Society, who for the past eight years had filled with distinction 
the office of President, whose knowledge of ecclesiastical history was 
exact and far reaching, and for whom the welfare of the Presby- 
terian Church of England was one of the chief interests of his life. 
In the memorial minute which will appear in this year’s Journal the 
Council pays tribute to his character, attainments, and service. 

The new President is the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 

The Council is much gratified that Professor P. Carnegie Simpson, 
D.D., has accepted the Honorary Presidentship vacant since the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Drysdale. 

The forthcoming Journal will contain many matters of Presby- 
terian interest, including articles by Mrs. Campbell, Mr. R. S. 
Robson, and the Rev. A. Y. Bisset, M.A., and much “‘Presbyteriana.” 
It also includes the fine address delivered by the Vice-President upon 
the presentation of the Moderators’ Bible to the Assembly in 1924. 

Details of the numerous acquisitions to the Museum and Library 
will be given in the Curator’s Report. Among these may be men- 
tioned four volumes of the original MS. sermons of Philip and 
Matthew Henry delivered between the years 1655 and 1712, many 
valuable volumes from the library of the late Rev. William Dale, 
and a donation of books from Mrs. Ernest G. Atkinson. 

Portraits of Dr. Anderson Scott and the Rev. Joseph Rorke by 
John A. Berrie, R.C.A., of Liverpool, have been added to the 
Moderators’ Gallery. 

Many portraits on the walls of the Gallery were painted by Mr. 
John Peddie, our single Honorary Life Member, and the recent 
death of so good a friend to the Society is much regretted. 
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The second Annual Lecture was delivered by the President at 
Regent Square in October on ‘‘The Westminster Assembly—and 
After.” It was an admirable exposition of the subject, and (at the 
request of the Council) the lecture has been published in pamphlet 
form. 


Several Congregations keep in touch with the Society by means 
of correspondents. It is felt, however, that a closer co-operation is 
desirable, and an endeavour is being made to secure this by indi- 
vidual Congregations becoming corporate members of the Society. 
It is hoped that Literary Societies also will become connected with 
us in a similar manner. 


The fact that the offer of prizes by Mr. Atkinson, when President 
of the Literary Societies’ Union, for essays read on any subject 
connected with Presbyterian history has not met with any response, 
indicates a lack of interest in Presbyterianism by our younger 
people, and this might be stimulated if a link with the Historical 
Society were established and a knowledge of its work made generally 
known. 


The Council announces with deep regret the resignation of Mr. 
R. D. McGlashan, who, since the year 1916, has acted in the capacity 
of Honorary Secretary. During that period Mr. McGlashan’s services 
have been invaluable to the Society, not only in the matter of the 
clerical duties attached to the office, which have been performed 
with an unusual degree of care, but also in other ways, such as his 
unfailing courtesy in dealing with the many communications ad- 
dressed to the Society by correspondents at home and abroad. In 
accepting the resignation, the Society is glad to know that Mr. 
McGlashan will continue on the Council, where his knowledge and 
experience will be much appreciated. 


At the unanimous invitation of the Council, Mr. Kenneth Macleod 
Black has accepted the office of Hon. Secretary and Mr. John Barr 
the office of Hon. Treasurer, and in the choice of these two gentlemen 
the Society is extremely fortunate. 

The Council hears with much interest that the Senate of West- 
minster College has made awards in connection with the Ellen 
Barrow Scholarship, for the first time. 


The General Assembly’s grant of £50 last year is gratefully 
acknowledged, and a renewal of the grant is respectfully requested. 
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MEMORIALS. 


MR. ERNEST G. ATKINSON, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


The Committee records its great loss by the death of its former 
Convener, Mr. E. G. Atkinson. His peculiarly fine combination of 
modesty, thoroughness, and tenacity made him a helpful worker in 
any capacity ; his great experience in research and his keen attach- 
ment to Presbyterianism gave to his work on historical lore an 
exceptional value; and his high Christian character and quiet 
devotion to the Lord enhanced the value of all his varied work for 
the Church. 


MR. JOHN PEDDIE. 


By the death of Mr. John Peddie on January 6th, 1925, the 
Historical Society has lost its first and only Honorary Life Member. 

From the foundation of the Society in 1913 he was one of its 
most interested supporters. The value of his co-operation in the 
establishment of ‘The Moderators’ Gallery” can scarcely be 
appraised; it is true to say that without his aid it could not 
possibly have reached its present completed form. 

His brush was constantly employed in the Society’s interests. 
It was work he loved, and his undoubted gifts as a portrait painter 
can be seen in many of the portraits in our Gallery, as well as in 
those of Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Gibson, Professor Gibb and Richard 
Baxter at Westminster College. 

Never once did the Curator seek his aid in vain, and the pains 
and care he took to ensure absolute accuracy in every detail of his 
portrait work, will increase the value of his contributions in years 
to come. Mr. Peddie was well known in Manchester art circles 
and exhibited regularly at the Manchester Graphic Club, of which 
he had been a member for very many years. 

The Peddie family was formerly connected with St. Andrew's 
Church, but for the last 20 years or more with the Church at 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, of which Mr. Peddie was an office-bearer and 
for many years treasurer. He was an elder brother of the late 
Rev. James Peddie, B.A., of Finchley. Modest and unassuming, he 
will be deeply missed by many friends, and by none so much as his 
sister, Miss Peddie, who is now the sole survivor of the family circle. 

W. B.S. 
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MODERATORS’ BIBLE.* 


Moderator, it is with the utmost gratification that I occupy this 
position ; yet it is with great regret. There is one man, and one 
man only, who in the estimation of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society should have performed the function of presenting to the 
Assembly this Bible; Mr. William Buttars Shaw, of Manchester. 
His invincible modesty prevents him from accepting this office, and 
it was almost n¢cessary to use physical violence to bring him on this 
platform, but I 4m proud to have been asked by him to take his 
place. Not only does he unsparingly devote his time and his money 
to the special service of the Church in spheres where he is a past- 
master, but he is the only begetter of the project which comes to 
completion here and now. This Bible was not only his idea; he 
has watched over its every detail with a care for which I can find 
no truer adjective than “motherly” ; and he, and he alone, ought 
to have stood in this place to-night. 

Moderator, this Assembly Bible is worthy of the Court to which 
it is given ; bound in fine vellum, exquisitely hand-tooled in gold, 
with the designation of this Court in simple letters on its cover, 
and beneath it the emblem of the Church, from a specially cut steel 
block. On the vellum pages in front of the Bible are to be found 
facsimiles of the signature of every Moderator of the various Synods 
which are in the ancestral line of this Assembly, from 1826 onwards ; 
and on the blank vellum pages at the end, each successive Moderator 
of the Assemblies of our Church will sign his name in turn. The 
Presbyterian Historical Society of England, Moderator, presents to 
you this Bible, for the use of the Supreme Court of this Church. 

It is a suitable gift to present to this Court. The signatures which 
you will find faithfully reproduced on its prefixed pages carry your 
minds back to the men who presided over the tiny Synods of the 
early days, many of whom are obscure now, even to such leathery 
Dryasdusts as myself and my fellow-members of the Historical 
Society, but we all honour their memory, because they and those 
who acted with them knew that they had something to stand for, and 
something to stand together for. That conviction of the importance 
of standing together led, by successive unions, of which that of 1876 
was the chief, to the greater Church of to-day. These were men 


* Speech delivered at the Assembly of 1924, by S. W. Carruthers, Esq.,M.D. 
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with faith, and with a forward look ; but we doubt if their highest 
hopes pictured a Church so influential for good in this land as that 
which we now know ; or if they ever dreamed of her as the mother 
of a great Church in the Far East, pulsing with young life. 

Those pages look backward; the blank pages at the end look 
forward. Further unions there may be; one indeed is almost 
within sight. In a hundred years some of the names we honour, 
and rightly honour to-day, may be obscure; but they will be 
honoured then because we honour them now ; and future Moderators 
will place their names here with that same humble.ptide with which 
you, sir, will place yours here to-night, and will look at your name 
and those of others with the same feeling of thankfulness to them, 
and to the Lord who gave them to the Church, which you feel as 
you scan the names of your hundred predecessors. We can as little 
picture the Church of those days and its mission in this and other 
lands as could the men of 1826 have pictured us and our mission ; 
but we are confident that if our beloved Church remains faithful to 
her King and Head, that future will be beyond all that we can ask 
or think. 

Moderator, the backward look and the forward look, which this 
book will foster, are both helpful ; yet for them a mere album would 
have sufficed. It is not an album which the Society gives you; it 
is something very different ; it is a Bible. By it the Church is to 
be encouraged to something more than merely the backward look 
and the forward look. There is an ageless look,—a gaze at the 
things which change not with the years. We are, Moderator, a 
scriptural Church ; not merely in that our government is nearer to 
that of the Apostolic Church than any other. We are a scriptural 
Church in a far deeper sense. And it is for this reason that we 
present to you to-night that Word of God which fitly forms a 
prominent part of the emblem of our Church, with its appropriate 
scroll, “This is the Word which by the Gospel is preached unto you,” 
that we present to you that Word of God, which we all acknowledge 
as the supreme standard of faith and duty. “The Scriptures manifest 
themselves to be the word of God,” says the least read but the finest 
of our subordinate standards, the Larger Catechism, in words which 
the Christian even of the most advanced views to-day can adopt 
as his own,—‘‘The Scriptures manifest themselves to be the Word 
of God by their majesty and purity, by the consent of all the parts, 
and the scope of the whole, which is to give all glory to God; by 
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their light and power to convince and convert sinners, to comfort 
and build up believers to salvation ; but the Spirit of God, bearing 
witness by and with the Scriptures in the heart of man, is alone 
able fully to persuade it that they are the very Word of God.” 
Moderator, this volume might possibly find a suitable place at 
meetings of Assembly before your Chair, like the mace before the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; for it is far more deeply 
symbolical than that mace can ever be of the authority of the King. 





CHARLES II. AT SCOONE (sic), 
JANUARY Ist, 1651. 


The King in a Prince’s Robe was conducted from his Bed- 
Chamber to the Chamber of Presence ; and there was placed in a 
Chair, under a Cloath of State, by the Lord of Angus ; and there the 
Noblemen, with the Commissioners of Barons and Boroughs, 
presented themselves before his Majesty. 

Then the Lord Chancellour said: ‘Sir, your good Subjects 
desire you may be crowned, as the righteous and lawful Heir of the 
Crown of this Kingdom ; that you would maintain Religion, as it is 
presently professed and established, conform to the National 
Covenant, League and Covenant, and according to your Declaration 
at Dumfermling, in August last ; Also, that you would be graciously 
pleased to receive them under your Highnesse Protection, to govern 
them by the Laws of the Kingdom, and to defend them in their 
Rights and Liberties, by your Royal Power: offering themselves in 
most humble manner to your Majesty, with their vows, to bestow 
Land, Life, and what else is in their Power, for the maintenance of 
Religion, for the safety of your Majesties Sacred Person, and 
maintenance of your Crown, which they intreat your Majesty to 
accept, and pray Almighty God, that for many years you may 
happily enjoy the same.” 

The King made this Answer : ‘“‘I do esteem the affections of my 
good People, more than the Crowns of many Kingdoms, and shall be 
ready, by God’s assistance, to bestow my Life in their Defence ; 
wishing to live no longer, than I may see Religion, and this Kingdom 
flourish in all Happiness.” 

(From the prefatory note to the Coronation 
Sermon, by Rev. Robert Douglas, which in 
itself is full of interest). 
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“ HISTORY OF 
THE NEW PRESBYTERIANS.”* 


By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


i 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Such is the chief title of a book which has recently been lent me 
by the officials of the Protestant Historical Society of France, who 
kindly arranged for its transmission, and suggested that I might 
be able to identify the author. This article is written partly to give 
the readers of the Journal some account of the volume’s contents, 
and partly to clear up the difficult but important question of author- 
ship. 

The “History” was compiled during the Commonwealth. Its 
writer chose to remain anonymous. It is written in French, and 
excellent French ; but the author’s whole position points to the 
fact that he lived in England, right in the midst of events, during 
many years previous to the execution of Charles I. The “‘ Leitmotiv”’ 
recurring over and over throughout the book is that of a passionate 
loyalty to the memory of the King, whom he endows with a hero’s 
panoply, and who, after his death on the scaffold, becomes a martyr 
slain by regicides. 

The ecclesiastical point of view is in accord with the author’s 
Royalist bias, and he holds along with his faith in an absolute 
monarchy a clear concept of the Church of England’s unbroken 
unity. It requires therefore no wizardry to locate this writer among 
the various groups which made up that Church in the middle 
years of the seventeenth century. One quickly gathers that he 
belongs to the right wing of the Episcopal communion. Like others 
in that group, he was not opposed to general Reformation 
principles ; but being of the type that dislikes innovations, and 

* This article is based upon a first-hand translation and study of that rare 
pamphlet, “Histoire des Nouveaux Presbytériens, Anglais et Ecossais,” the 
title of which, translated, is in substance as follows: ‘A History of the New 
Presbyterians, English and Scottish, wherein is described the difference between 
their Doctrine and Discipline in Religion and those of Protestants in France 
and other Countries, together with a Letter addressed to the Gentlemen 


of the Reformed Churches in France and elsewhere, regarding the real source 


of the Troubles raised by them against the King and the Church of England.” 
2nd Edition, 1660.—EpiTor. 
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desires to go back rather than forward, he aimed at seeing Eliza- 
bethan order and simplicity restored within the Church of England. 

The term “Presbyterians” is used from the title-page to the end 
in a derogatory sense. Presbyterians, the writer considers, are in 
the same boat as “those sectaries who are clamouring all over the 
land, and by their seditions are sapping the foundations of the 
Church and the Throne.”’ Dissidence in his eyes is synonymous 
with lése-majesté and lése-ecclésia. “Now,” he says (i.e., in 1642), 
“the door was opened to all manner of people, each presuming to 
say or write what he fancied, and to create a party of his own. The 
Germans have written fewer treatises on Logic during a hundred 
years than the English have penned schemes of Discipline in a 
month. All are eager to be architects, and not any will act as 
masons.” 

Such a misuse of the word Presbyterian was common, as every 
reader of seventeenth century history knows. Presbyterians them- 
selves, far from standing en bloc (as Mr. Hay Colligan has pointed 
out in his “Westminster Assembly—and After’’), were divided and 
subdivided into numerous groups ; and their lack of unity of front 
was exploited by their opponents. In the eyes of the people, the 
name of Presbyterian came to be given to every form of dissent from 
Anglican Prelacy, and the confusion of terms in the popular mind is 
not even yet cleared away in this country. 

The “Histoire” follows a thread of history intentionally slender. 
Starting in 1642, at the time when a tentative Committee of Reform 
was appointed by Parliament, the book is carried on to the portentous 
day when the Solemn League and Covenant was signed at St. 
Margaret’s. From this point the whole force of the attack is levelled 
against the League, which is impeached throughout fourteen 
chapters, as a movement “destitute of all Scriptural foundation, 
fraught with peril to religious and civil order, dangerously akin to 
Jesuit* teaching,”’ and much more to the same effect. The doctrines 
of non-resistance to princes and magistrates, and the subservience 
of Parliament to the Crown—tenets which may seem to-day to 
belong to extinct casuistry—are fiercely and sometimes eloquently 
expounded in this book. Nor was the writer unique in holding these 
positions, for they were the main issues in the minds of hundreds, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is a vast 
bibliography to testify to the fact. 


* Nore.—It was by no means uncommon to identify the Dissenters with 
the Jesuits. 
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Ample illustration from Scripture is marshalled to enforce the 
argument. Great use is made of the parallel between the Monarchy 
of the day and the ancient Davidic Kingdom. The “bee” in the 
author’s “‘bonnet” is that of conformity to Episcopacy, and political 
non-resistance. The tone of indignation is sustained to the last 
chapter, and he is resolved to cling to his position, though the battle 
should be lost and the temple should be falling about his ears. 


II. 
THE AUTHORSHIP. 


Thus far there is nothing to reveal the authorship. The initials 
“M. F.,” which appear in the Dedication to the King, are elusive. 
It is in the “Letter addressed to the Gentlemen of the Reformed 
Churches of France,” that we see a possible clue. In this 
Epistle, the Messteurs are first commended for keeping a united front 
in the “fear of God and the service of the King.” Incidentally, 
“M. F.” mentions that with others he had been ejected from his 
charge during the Civil War, and driven into exile. He pays special 
tribute to the wisdom of such men as Claude de Saumaise, Amyraut, 
Bochart, Vincent and Hérault. 

“Dis-moi qui tu fréquentes ; je te dirai qui tu es” is a popular 
adage, which, applied to this case, helps to narrow the field of 
enquiry. For those were all men who met English affairs at some 
tangential point amid the eventful years of Charles the First’s 
reign. Claude de Saumaise, a “universal scholar,” one of the 
King’s champions, famous in his day for a pamphlet which drew 
forth Milton’s first ‘Defence of the Commonwealth’’*: then Hérault, 
sometime pastor of the Walloon Church in London, who compromised 
himself for the Royalist cause, fled abroad, and, returning in 1660, 
received a canonry in Canterbury : Samuel Bochart, a great writer 
on Episcopal and Presbyterian Orders, a friend of John Quick, who 
gave him a place in his “Icones,” as he also did to Amyraut, a dis- 
tinguished polemist in his day, liked by all men for his inexhaustible 
charity, and fiercely attacked by many for his ultra-Calvinist 
doctrines: Vincent, pastor at La Rochelle, who plied between the 
besieged city and England, and obtained from Charles I. the doubtful 
promise of naval aid. 


* NoTe.—“A very poor defence for a good cause,” wrote an English critic. 
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Now we come upon an illustrious family that loomed large on both 
sides of the Channel in the religious world of their day, and moved 
in the orbit of the Stuart kings ; the Du Moulins, a father and two 
sons. Upon the life of Pierre du Moulin the elder we can only touch 
here. Professor of Philosophy in Leyden at the age of 23, he next 
became pastor of the famous Church at Charenton. For him, King 
James I. sent after Casaubon’s death to consult about a scheme the 
King had in his mind for uniting all the Reformed Churches in 
Christendom. The subsequent events which culminated in the 
Synod of Dort, and the long and fruitful career of the great divine 
in Sedan are well known. ‘‘He was a prince,” says a biographer, 
“among controversialists, and persona grata with the English 
sovereign.” 


Two of Du Moulin’s sons were destined to spend most of their life 
in England, and to carry on under opposite flags the polemical spirit 
of this combative family. Lewis threw himself into the ranks of 
the Independents. Some have placed him among the Presbyterians, 
but it is difficult, owing to the confusion of boundaries, to define his 
exact position. In any case, he attacked Episcopacy right and left, 
by word and pen, and is known to have crossed swords with Richard 
Baxter. He professed History at Oxford during the Common- 
wealth, was deposed in 1660, and on his death-bed exhibited some 
sort of repentance for his anti-Episcopal views.* 


The other son, Pierre, shared his father’s homage to the Stuarts. 
His productivity was amazing. He even dealt in Latin verse, and 
one of the longest-winded odes it is possible for any one to have 
written is appended to his “Défense de la Religion Réformée, de la 
Monarchie et de l’Eglise Anglicane” (1650) ; (copy in Brit. Mus.). 


The comparison of this signed treatise with the anonymous 
“Histoire” has led me to the interesting conclusion that both came 
from the same pen. The “Histoire’’, published at the Restoration, 
was dedicated to the King. In the earlier “Défense” there is a 
unique engraving of Charles II. as a bright, full-faced youth of 20 
(after Van Dyck). Once the authorship is established, the meaning 
of the initials comes to light, and in “M.F.” we may confidently 
read ‘“Molinaeus Filius” (Du Moulin fils), a pseudonym no doubt 
contrived for purposes of safety. 


* Note.—The last words of Lewis du Moulin were his retractation of all 
personal reflections he had made on divines of the Church of England. 
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Pierre, cast in a lesser mould than his father, and often having to 
write in the teeth of the political storms which rent England in those 
turbulent days, had sometimes to use his rapier behind the arras. 
Except during the latest years of his life, he was denied the spacious 
security which his father had enjoyed in the University of Sedan. 
Having cast his lot among the Episcopalians, and having taken 
Orders in 1625, he could hardly have escaped the vicissitudes which 
actually befell him as an ultra-Royalist. During the Civil War, he 
had to flee to Ireland. Again, one gathers that he had to conceal 
his opinions while serving as a chaplain in Oxford, from which 
University he received the degree of D.D. as, later, under the 
Commonwealth, he received a similar degree from the University of 
Cambridge. The famous attack on Milton,—‘‘Clamor Sanguinis 
Regii ad Coelum,”—appeared, at first anonymously, during this 
period. It created a considerable stir, and the “swordsman” had 
to retire. At the Restoration Pierre emerged from relative 
obscurity, and was rewarded for his services with a canon’s stall in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and a Court chaplaincy. He died at the ripe 
age of 84, suggesting that religious disputation is a healthy exercise! 


III 
THE ASSEMBLY LETTER. 


“You received,” writes M.F. to the Reformed Churches of France,* 
“an invitation from the Westminster Assembly to join in their 
Covenant. Knowing too well that the hands which had addressed 
it had also borne arms against their King, you refused to break the 
seal.” 

The Assembly’s Letter¢ here referred to, with attendant circum- 
stances, throws light not only on the identity of ‘‘M.F.,” but on the 
relations then existing between the English and the French Reformed 
Churches. It was first drawn up in Latin (1642) by order of the 
House of Commons and, having been brought to the Assembly at 
Westminster by the Solicitor-General, was signed by the officials, 
and by the six commissioners of the Church of Scotland. At the 


* NoTE.—See above, page 63. 


tNote.—“A Letter from the Assembly of Divines in England and the 

Commissioners of the Church of Scotland written and sent by order of the 

Honourable House of Commons Assembled in Parliament to the Belgick, 

French, Helvetian and other Reformed Churches: Translated into English, 

(ready. published with several inscriptions by order of the same House . . .” 
4). 
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hands of Rev. H. Palmer, known as an excellent French scholar, it 
was then translated into that language. These formalities between 
Commons and Assembly being over, a copy of the document was 
sent to the senior pastor of Charenton. He, acting upon his Session’s 
advice, handed it unopened to the King’s Commissioner, the 
Secretary of State having declared his disapproval of the French 
Churches holding correspondence with England amid its then 
divided conditions. 


At this juncture, the position of the French Reformed Churches 
was becoming more and more precarious. The determined policy 
of the French Crown had been for some time to bring those of the 
Reformed Faith into complete (sometimes harassing) dependence 
upon the King’s “goodwill.” One by one the articles granted by 
the Edict of Nantes were being rescinded. Briefly, the Churches 
could not meet in Synodes, or otherwise, without the King’s sanction, 
and could not open discussion without the presence of his Com- 
missioner. Even the number of discussable topics allowed had 
dwindled down to one category. Doctrinal arguments could be 
threshed out from morn till eve ; but “polity,” education, practical 
Christianity, and like matters were banned. When it came to inter- 
course with “seditious and republican countries” the door, so to 
speak, was shut, and French Protestants suffered through a narrow 
application of the dogma of ‘‘unity under the Crown.” No wonder 
they refused to break the seal on the Assembly’s letter! The 
(French) Crown would not permit them to break or to read! 


The letter itself, couched in the most courteous spirit, “gave the 
case away” easily in its opening sentences. It described the mis- 
deeds of the Cavaliers, the deplorable Irish massacres, the opposition 
of the perpetrators to the Westminster Assembly. Further, it 
offered condolences over the loss of La Rechelle, and proceeded to 
justify its attitude :— 

“In the midst of these troubled times, have the Houses of Parliament called 
us, this Assembly, to give them our best counsel for the Church’s reformation, 
the purging and preserving of religion. . . . What breaks our hearts, is 
the danger to all Reformed Churches at this time. We have in view of that 
danger entered a Mutual League of Covenant. . “Believe in our in- 
tegrity, make common cause with us, the quarrel of the enemy being not so 
much against the persons of men as against the power of godliness. . 

A good deal more to the same purpose followed. The same text 
was sent to all Reformed Churches as indicated (Note on p. 65), 
and in nearly every case the communication was ignored. 
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From the Low Countries alone (Zeeland) came a favourable 
answer. Some one suggested it should be acknowledged. But (it 
is important to notice) Principal Baillie contended with success, in 
Committee, that the Westminster Assembly had no power to write 
one line to any soul but as the Parliament directed. “You know,” 
he said, “that there is no proper ‘Assembly,’ but a ‘Meeting’ called 
by Parliament to advise them in what things they ask.” Here 
curiously is brought out one of the many facets to the question of 
the dependence of Church upon State power. Was there very much 
to choose between the bondage of the French Church to the King, 
and the Assembly’s bondage to Parliament ? 


That copy of the letter which was addressed to the pastors of 
Geneva elicited a guarded reply from the ‘Venerable Company.” 
First, they had to obtain sanction for this from the City Council, 
and as the political outlook ‘‘on the borders” was tangled, this in 
itself would account for their answer being of a non-committal kind. 
They “sympathised with their brethren in their agitation,” and 
“would continue to pray earnestly that God might calm the storm, 
and restore quiet within the kingdom.” The framing of the answer 
was to have been entrusted to the eminent scholar, Diodati, one 
among many proofs of the respect in which all Geneva held him. 
Diodati was getting near the close of his life. He actually died in 
October, 1649. He was one of the noblest theologians of the age. 
His repute was European, and in the city of his birth when he 
walked the streets he was (to quote some one’s remark about Dean 
Liddell) “‘a procession in himself.”” He belonged to the little band of 
scholar-diplomats of the seventeenth century, and held converse with 
such representative men as Fra Paolo Sarpi, Casaubon, Du Plessis, 
Mornay, Maurice of Hanau, Pierre du Moulin, and his lifelong friend, 
Sir Henry Wotton, James I.’s Ambassador to Venice. His sym- 
pathies during the great struggle were from the first with the 
Royalists, and in connection with the Assembly letter, the City 
Fathers of Geneva, coming to realise the strength of his feelings 
against the English Parliament, eventually put the task into some 
one else’s hands.* 


* Note.—“Bien plus pensant que, si Diodati remaniait le texte de cette 
missive, il ne voudrait pas se départir de quelques siens sentiments particuliers 
sur les affaires d’Angleterre, les conseillers chargérent Théodore Tronchez de 
la rédaction d’une nouvelle réponse, qui partit au mois de Mai 1644.” 

(Budé’s “‘Life of Diodati”). 
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The execution of Charles I. of England (1649) brought a fiery 
protest from the aged scholar, who, with extreme violence, pro- 
nounced himself in the pulpit as against the “murder of the king.” 
The Geneva Civic Council called Diodati before its tribunal for 
censure, and ordered that henceforth public prayers should be offered 
not on behalf of monarch or kingdom, but only for ‘‘England’s Peace.”’ 

With all this in view, it seems that Du Moulin could not have 
sifted his authorities when he published an assumed reply from 
Diodati to the Westminster Assembly, in which he was supposed to 
have written (in 1644) :—‘First wipe away the scandal which 
dishonours Christianity, blot out the spirit of suspicion, secret hatred 
and antipathy towards the Crown. . . Do not drive your king 
over the precipice.” This alleged diatribe, which was really evolved 
somewhere in the dark, and ran through three editions, was meant 
as an “eye-opener” to the “simple, seduced reader.” Purporting to 
have been printed in Geneva, it first saw the light of day in New- 
castle-on-Tyne! A sense of humour, which Du Moulin fils, gifted as 
he was, never possessed, might have revealed to him the artless 
knavery of this document, professing as it does to be written “for 
the good of Great Britain,” and commencing with terms of endear- 
ment too sweet to be true! 


A comment by one of the Assembly Scribes (addressed to a 
minister in London, and appended to the document in question) 
declares the ‘‘Diodati’”’ letter “‘an abominable forgery.” “I find,” 
he says, ‘‘that we did receive a letter from the Church of Geneva 
in answer to ours sent to them, not signed by Diodati, but by two 
others, in the name of all the Pastors and Professors of the Church 
and University of Geneva, but there is no likeness between the one 
and the other.” 

IV. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


We can only indicate in a general manner Du Moulin’s arguments 
on Episcopal Polity and on Monarchy. Upon both, his mind dis- 
closes conflicting lines of thought, not easily reconciled, though 
capable of being accounted for. He had been brought up under the 
influence of strict Calvinism ; then was sent to Leyden and England, 
to “perfect his understanding,” and ultimately ordained in the 
Church of England, on the eve of the day when Laud’s star was in 
the ascendant. 
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On Episcopal Government, his views might be termed moderate ; 
to-day, Pierre du Moulin would have been an Evangelical Church- 
man. He was of the school of the “judicious Hooker,” albeit un- 
consciously ; more consciously, a follower of Bishop Hall, who had 
sat with the older Du Moulin at the Synod of Dort. And there was 
always in the mental background of the French divines the potent 
influence of Beza, whose reasonable and tolerant views on the 
Anglican polity are-apt to be forgotten. The last-named are shown 
in the following words written by Beza to Archbishop Whitgift :— 


‘As long as there is uniformity of Doctrine in the Church of Christ, I never 
wish to oppose your Anglican Polity, nor do I expect you to conform to our 
Presbyterian Discipline. We must agree to differ according to the circum- 
stance, place or person. To that effect, I hope and wish that the sacred and 
saintly Society of Bishops may continue, and maintain their just title to the 
government of the Church and to Christian moderation.” 


This wide conception of a Church Polity worked according to 
“circumstance, place or person’ was well enough accepted by the 
younger Du Moulin, although he was himself “within the pale.” 
So long as the Church was a National Church, each country had the 
right to prefer the system best in keeping with its own temper. The 
dogma of “‘Apostolic Succession” had not yet assumed the character 
and proportions of a storm raging on a mountain-top, and so, on 
this controversy, he does not pronounce. Even to this day, the 
dogma does not seem to have carried any great weight with 
Protestant scholars abroad. The full force of Pierre’s anger is 
vented on “Dissidents, Anabaptists,” and others who broke from 
the central trunk; and on these he pours the waves of torrential 
wrath. In ecclesiastical matters the keystone for the younger Du 
Moulin was Unity, Unity of Faith and Worship, that principle so 
strongly marked in the (French) Church of his fathers. He himself, 
loyal Episcopalian as he became, could not forget it. Disorder and 
anarchy were, to a man of his “Latin” mind, dangers and sins un- 
speakable. 


In his attitude towards the affairs of State, it is not surprising to 
find the same principle paramount, the keystone in fact of all that 
the life of a people involved; and for him, Unity was supremely 
embodied in the person of the Sovereign. | Once upon a time, he 
wrote, “Je préfére un roy tyrannique a plusieurs bons modérateurs”’; 
and when at the Restoration the tables were turned, we find Du 
Moulin exclaiming :—“It is indeed the plaint of the League that 
the King wars against his Parliament. One would think that they 
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were his superiors!’ Against this bedrock of argument, what can 
we of the 20th century say ? We should, at least, remember that he 
cherished the most ardent personal loyalty towards a kingly family 
who had simply showered distinctions and amenities on him and his. 
To a singular degree, the Stuarts could evoke a fealty and a devotion 
which transcended politics, and even ordinary common-sense. 


From an article of this kind it is obvious that one must omit 
much. The fine preface itself is well worth reading. It is address- 
ed to Charles II., as by a father to his son. Various passages in 
the main narrative sparkle with wit and felicity of style. More 
extracts might perhaps have been given. But my purpose has been 
best served by the tracing of matters which may aid others engaged 
on certain broad lines of historical study. 


With all its bias and prejudice the ‘‘Histoire” remains an apologia. 
It has nothing of the character of those manuals of piety which 
abounded in a later day, when many grievances had ceased to be, 
and dullness had crept in with liberty of conscience. Du Moulin 
wrote during an age of warfare, and used his keen mind as a weapon. 
Personal feeling often obscured his judgment and narrowed his 
outlook, but dull he could never be. Of spiritual detachment he 


had little or none. He was too deeply involved in the burning 
questions of the moment to dream dreams or see visions. ‘Other 
men, other gifts.” It has been noted that Du Moulin died on 
the very day the closing part of John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was given to the world. 
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ALEPPO, 1919--1920. 


By Rev. ALex. Y. Bisset, M.A. 


In November, 1919, rather more than a year after the triumphal 
entry into the city, the British army evacuated Aleppo, leaving the 
French army in occupation. Forty-eight hours before, we had 
received an official message warning us that we could remain longer 
in the city only at our own risk, and urging our withdrawal. Mrs. 
Bisset was assured of official recognition and assistance, as far as 
Egypt. At Beyrout, where her path was smoothed, through the good 
offices of Major Green, son-in-law of Rev. W. M. Christie, D.D., 
Tiberias, Mrs. Bisset learned how anxiously all eyes were turning to 
Aleppo, the index-point of apprehended danger. 

Disorder quickly became pronounced. The French were driven 
out of Cilicia: they were attacked at Ain-Tab. One of our former 
pupils, arriving from Bagdad, was robbed and stripped just outside 
the city, and had to hang about in concealment, till he could send 
word to his relatives, and they could supply him with clothing to 
enter the city. Shooting and fighting at night in the outskirts 
became common. Several nights the Bagdad station at Aleppo was 
attacked. Riotous processions of armed men in the streets were 
the order by day, and public sword-dances by mobs of Bedawees. 
The wali whom the British had left in charge, and who was amenable 
to pressure from the Consulates, felt himself unable longer to control 
the situation, and accepted a lecturing engagement in America. 
The Emir Faisal himself publicly declared in Aleppo that, if the 
Arab State were not assured of complete independence, he would be 
the first to take the sword and lead the Arabs against the English. 
Communication with Alexandretta, Ain-Tab, Killis, Antakia, Idlib 
and the Euphrates, was cut off. Except for the railway south, 
Aleppo was isolated. I was then the only European resident who 
went about unarmed. One known to me had ten armed men on 
guard every night in his house. One night I had to go round to 
the teachers’ houses late at night, to countermand the opening of 
the school next day, in view of a threatened massacre. My most 
intimate friend in Syria—a retired Indian civilian—was murdered 
when on a journey, three days after leaving my house. His servant 
returned with the news, bringing with him a threat against myself. 
He refused to take service with me through fear, as the Arabs had 
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threatened to kill every Englishman, and all who served them, 
Early in February, two American Y.M.C.A. secretaries of my ac- 
quaintance were murdered one Sunday afternoon, while on the way 
to Ain-Tab, to take up duty there. One of them had worshipped at 
our English service in the morning. At the end of the month, 
learning that all the remaining British residents had arranged to 
leave, I joined a party going by way of Damascus, and came to 
Haifa, the nearest resting point under British jurisdiction. My 
original intention had been to go to Beyrout, not Damascus, but 
the pass of Lebanon was then blocked by a heavy snow-fall. After 
the party broke up a suitable lodging could not be found. The 
town was crowded with refugees. The ‘Hotel Palestina,” where 
we had to put up, was “‘out of bounds” for troops. 

There seemed no opening for work, so I determined to go on to 
Egypt, and thence, if need be, home. A meeting with Mr. Jessup, 
Organising Secretary of the British Y.M.C.A., induced me to stop 
in Kantara, to which he said he would return in a day or two. He 
gave me an introduction to the two secretaries in charge there, and 
held out a hope of opening up some temporary work for me. On 
reaching Kantara, I found his plans had been changed, and there 
was no reason for prolonging my stay there. The Institute was 
attached to a camp in the desert, and the work was for soldiers only. 
Civilians were not wanted. Although I was given a bed in the 
officers’ dormitory for a night, and was allowed to purchase food at 
the restaurant, there was no encouragement to remain. 

In the month of August, 1920, I communicated with the Assembly's 
Jewish Mission Committee, drawing attention to the way in which 
the French were improving the government of the city of Aleppo, 
and also to the increased vigour with which house-building was 
being pushed forward. Important businesses from the old bazaar 
centre were being transferred to sites nearer the new residential 
parts and the railway station. I drew attention to the probable 
effects of these changes upon the Jewish population of the city. 
A fortnight later, I sent a letter from Aleppo to a friend, a portion 
of which was as follows :— 


To-morrow begins Courban Bairam, the great Moslem Feast, and some of 
the people are apprehensive of trouble. I do not think, however, that there 
is any ground for fear. My business, at any rate, will take me several long 
walks through the city. I called on Mr. Z. (a banker) to-day for the first 
time since my return, and though the business which took me there might 
have been transacted in five minutes, it ran away with two hours, to say 
nothing of the time spent going and returning. However, I begin to have 
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less objection to such things than I used to have, as such visits are my only 
way of getting exercise, or indeed any kind of human intercourse. He is 
quite pessimistic about the future of the city. He told me something of the 
great explosion, and that set my thoughts on recalling that I have never yet 
given you an account of the events of my first week here. Indeed, I have 
but a hazy and imperfect knowledge’ of them. 

I left Damascus about midnight of July 13th, arriving here the following 
evening, Wednesday, at seven p.m. There was nothing specially difficult or 
dangerous about the journey, though it was very uncomfortable. All Arab 
officers and officials, with whom I had to do, were exceedingly courteous, and 
the chief drawback was the crowd, who pressed into my compartment, first- 
class though it was supposed to be, on the latter half of the journey. The 
Fallaheen were all busy with their harvest avocations, and there was nothing 
in the scene to suggest that the country was within a few days of war. There 
was of course shooting in the streets here every night, and as days passed it 
became more and more frequent. The first night I slept very little, and so 
missed the school closing exhibition, which had been fixed for Thursday 
afternoon, and to which a great many people had been invited. I met Mr. 
Doolittle in the morning and promi him to attend at four o’clock, but, as 
I have already told you, I was so overcome with fatigue, that I fell asleep 
early in the afternoon, and did not wake till midnight,—a good ten hours. 
On Saturday afternoon I called on the Secretary of the British Consulate, and 
learned that the Consul-in-charge had commandeered a number of houses as 
places of refuge in case of need, and would send round warning in time. I 
called next on the American Consul, but did not see him. On Monday, the 
Cawass of the British Consulate came round with a list of the refuge houses, 
and told me which one I was to go to. K. (a native teacher), who was living 
in the school, was in great fear, and came to me, asking me to get him per- 
mission to resort to one of these places, and to persuade the Consul to have a 
gendarme stationed at the door of the school, to prevent any attack upon it, 
or upon those within. The Consul sent a request for this, but no gendarme 
ever came. Fortunately, the need for his presence did not arise. Day by day 
there were long and noisy processions in the streets, of wild Bedawees, sword- 
dancing and shouting for Istiglal ul- Arab—Arab independence. Most of these 
passed down the lane close to the back of this house, thence round Ghazzali’s 
corner and so on into Azizieh. At night there were attacks on the houses at 
the Bagdad railway station, and all railway communication, both north and 
south, was cut. Road traffic also stopped, so that no provisions were coming 
in. One or two days, a French aeroplane appeared hovering over the city, 
coming quite low down to drop proclamations, intended to dissuade the 
people from acts of violence. On Wednesday afternoon I saw great numbers 
of men, all armed, streaming out towards Jamilieh and the Bagdad station. 
There was much letting-off of firearms, and the firing went on more seriously 
all night. About eight o’clock on Thursday morning a great explosion was 
heard. It was a large ammunition “dump,” on which the rioters in the city 
were dependent for their supplies of guns and ammunition. The inhabitants 
of three Moslem quarters, Babul-Naerob, Kilisseh, and Masha’araka, had 
parcelled out the rest of the city among themselves for plunder and massacre. 
On Thursday morning they had gathered to this dump to equip themselves 
for their nefarious task. Some one began to tamper with a case of hand- 
grenades, when it suddenly went off. The whole place was blown to 
“smithereens,” and as many as nine hundred are said to have been killed. 
At first, the number was given as fifty, then day after day it mounted, and 
now that is the figure at which it is set. Many more bodies were said to have 
been found after the first few days, but so mutilated and decayed as to be 
uncountable. A story is told of one peasant on his way to market with a 
load of melons. Seeing the crowd round the mosque he asked what it meant, 
and being told that they were waiting for arms to be distributed, he at once 
unloaded his donkey, stored his melons in a heap behind the nearest wall, 
and rushed for his share. Just as he reached the spot, the explosion occurred, 
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and he and his donkey were blown to pieces. His melons were spoil for those 
who survived. The catastrophe is said to have been due to the incautious 
handling of a case of hand-grenades by one of the crowd. Anyhow, it proved 
the salvation of the city. . . . There was a wild rabble out towards Jamilieh 
later in the day, and much shooting in the earlier part of the night. Next 
morning there was great excitement—people all on their house-roofs and 
talking about the French. Native gendarmes were running to and fro in small 
groups keeping order, and driving skulkers out of the gardens of dhurra. 
By-and-by a procession of school children went out to meet the French, and 
then came their entry. I did not see it, as it was made by the other street 
from the French station. Later, a reception of the Heads of the native com- 
munities was held by the General, and quietness once more reigned, the 
French flag floating everywhere side by side with the Arab. Now, in all this 
district, the latteris not to be seen. . . . 








ROGER L’ESTRANGE’S 


“INTEREST MISTAKEN, OR THE 
HOLY CHEAT” (1661). 


The exact date of this violent anti-Presbyterian pamphlet is of, 
some importance. It professes to answer both parts of a pamphlet, 
“The Interest of England.” The second part occurs in the 
Thomason pamphlets with the date March 10. The references by 
L’Estrange to Crofton’s imprisonment are triumphant and jeering. 
The principal one is on page 32: “The single imprisonment of 
Crofton hath quieted that party more than all the multiplied and 
transcendent mercies of his Majesty.” 


Crofton was imprisoned on March 23rd, so it must have been 
written after this, and probably not long after. But it is noticeable 
that L’Estrange suggests (e.g., pp. 140, 142, 147) that Crofton’s 
imprisonment had made the author of “‘The Interest of England” 
modify his tone in the second part. That this was pure imagination 
on L’Estrange’s part is proved by Thomason’s date ; the second part 
was in print before Crofton was in prison. S.W.C. 
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THE HACKNEY PULPIT. 


Dr. William Bates, cir. 1672, gathered a Presbyterian Congregation 
in Hackney. The building Dr. Bates secured was already historic 
with Puritan associations, for here Philip Nye preached, and also 
Adoniram Byfield, Clerk to the Westminster Assembly. Dr. Bates 
died in 1699, and was succeeded by Robert Billio. Then in 1712 
came Matthew Henry of Chester. For two short years he preached 
in Hackney. 

The great sculptor, Grinling Gibbons, lived during this period, and 
had become famous in London. 

The Hackney pulpit links these two names in its tradition. The 
pulpit is most usually known as “Matthew Henry’s Pulpit,” and 
the carving around it is said to be by Grinling Gibbons. The 
ministers immediately succeeding Matthew Henry were John Barker 
and William Hunt, but the next great name is that of Samuel Palmer, 
who compiled the “Nonconformists’ Memorial.” 

In 1764 Samuel Palmer became assistant minister and remained 
as sole pastor from 1770 to 1813. His ministry began in the old 
Meeting House used by Dr. Bates and Matthew Henry, on the west 
side of Mare Street, but in 1773 this building was taken down. 

The congregation built a new church in 1772, called “St. Thomas’s 
Square,” on the opposite side of Mare Street. This building still 
stands after 150 years. 

The question must be asked even though at present there is no 
answer: “Did Samuel Palmer remove the old pulpit across Mare 
Street from the old church to the new, in 1772 ?”” Even if not, the 
Hackney pulpit is 150 years old. 

Samuel Palmer was a great historian and very likely would retain 
the pulpit which he had used for eight years before the new building 
was erected. 

The lease signed by Samuel Palmer in 1771 does not mention the 
pulpit, but a lease dated 1871 both mentions it and has a plan 
showing the present pulpit. 

The Grinling Gibbons tradition has not been traced, nor has the 
sculptor’s signature been found on the pulpit. It is significant, 
however, that the carving itself suggests the signature. 

Further research may elucidate the problem. 

P. O. WILLIAMS. 
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SEVEN ARCHBISHOPS. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


When the Assembly met at Newcastle in the year 1921, it had the 
pleasure of welcoming the Archbishop of York, and of inviting him 
to speak upon the subject of the Lambeth Resolutions. In intro- 
ducing the Archbishop, the Rev. Professor P. Carnegie Simpson 
informed the Assembly that the Archbishop and himself had been 
at school together. In welcoming the Archbishop not only for his 
father’s sake but for his own, Dr. Simpson remarked that Presby- 
terians had in past years prepared men for high office in the Church 
of England. The present paper is an attempt to put on record the 
Presbyterian ancestry of Seven Archbishops of the Church of 
England, although the character of their Presbyterianism differed 
greatly, as did the times in which they lived. 


(1) JOHN TILLOTSON, 1630-94. 


He was born in the chapelry of Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax, 
in a house that is still standing. The parish register gives the name 
as John Robert. One of his godfathers was Joshua Witton, an 
ejected minister. His father, a cloth maker in Sowerby, was 
associated with the “Church” that was set up in the parisb in 
Commonwealth times, and after the Act of Uniformity he became a 
Nonconformist. Young Tillotson’s minister was Timothy Root the 
elder, another ejected minister. Witton, a man of means, was 
Rector of Thornhill, and after his ejection did not take a pastorate, 
but gave his services to his poorer brethren. He and Root influenced 
the boyhood of the future Archbishop. At Cambridge, where he 
went in 1647, his tutor was David Clarkson, who afterwards was 
ejected from the living of Mortlake, Surrey, and became a Con- 
gregational minister in London. His chamber was shared by Francis 
Holcroft, who was the promoter of Independency in Cambridgeshire, 
and John Denton, who, although ejected, was subsequently given 
the living of Stonegrave and a prebend’s stall at York, through 
Tillotson’s influence. The Master of Clare Hall, which Tillotson 
entered, was the famous Ralph Cudworth. Tillotson was a regular 
“hearer” of Thomas Hill, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
a Member of the Westminster Assembly, and he read the works of 
William Twisse, a no less distinguished divine, and one of the 
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Prolocutors. About 1661, Tillotson was ordained (without Subscrip- 
tion) by Thomas Sydserf, a Scottish Episcopalian who had been 
appointed Bishop of Galloway by Archbishop Laud in 1635, and made 
Bishop of Orkney at the Restoration. Throughout his career 
Tillotson retained several characteristics of his Presbyterian ancestry, 
such as that of avoiding bowing at the Name of Jesus. He used to 
step and bend his head backwards, “‘he bowed the way the Quakers 
do, when they salute.” He had a great gift of extemporary prayer, 
and he was a faithful pastor. He used to say that people naturally 
liked a man who took great pains, and little preferment. At Cam- 
bridge, he had heard the best preachers of the day, and he developed 
a style that was untheological, clear and brief, and addressed to 
reason and feeling. In the formation of this style, Cudworth, 
Master of Clare College, was no doubt an influence. His Puritan 
father, however, was a critic of his preaching, and inclined to the 
view that he had done more harm than good by hissermons. Tillotson 
was well-disposed to the Nonconformists, numbering them among 
his friends ; especially that distinguished Presbyterian, Dr. William 
Bates. With Baxter, Tillotson drafted a Bill for Comprehension. 
Three years after the Revolution Settlement, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


(2) THOMAS SECKER, 1693-1768. 


The father of Thomas Secker was a small landowner in Notting- 
hamshire. He was a Dissenter, and his son became a pupil of the 
Rev. Timothy Jollie of Attercliffe, Yorks., and later went to the 
Academy of Rev. Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury, Glos. While in the 
latter school, young Secker wrote to Dr. Isaac Watts, giving an 
account of his life there. During the time Secker was at Tewkesbury, 
Dr.Samuel Clark published the first edition of the “Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity,’’ and the work left an uneasiness upon the mind of 
young Secker and his fellow-student, Joseph Butler, afterwards the 
celebrated Bishop. Secker supplied the pulpits of several Dissenting 
meeting-houses, but his thoughts were in the direction of the ministry 
of the Church of England. His friend Butler already had entered 
that Church, and offered Secker assistance, but Secker studied for 
some years in Paris, and it was not until the year 1722 that he 
announced the fact of his entrance into the Church of England in a 
letter in which he says: “I was ordained by the Bishop of Durham 
yesterday.” From that time ecclesiastical promotion was steady, 
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and Secker became one of the most notable bishops of the 18th cen- 
tury. He had no training in theology, except what he received at 
the Presbyterian Academy at Tewkesbury ; his sermons were simple 
and practical. He became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1758. 


(3) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 1811-1882. 


Although born in Edinburgh, and a Presbyterian, Tait came from 
an Episcopalian ancestry. After studying at the University of 
Glasgow, he proceeded to Oxford, where he had a very successful 
career, and for some years was Tutor at Balliol. From 1842-50, he 
was Head Master of Rugby School. While Dean of Carlisle, in 1856, 
he lost five children from scarlet fever, which aroused Queen Victoria’s 
pity. The following year he was made Bishop of London. In 1862 
he declined the See of York, but in 1869 he accepted that of Canter- 
bury. A Whig by early conviction, he had resisted the Oxford 
Movement, and had ideas of making the Church of England both 
National and comprehensive. He was the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury with whom Queen Victoria maintained personal in- 
timacy. 

There is a story that on February 11th, 1859, two events took 
place in Westminster Abbey. The one related to the search for the 
tomb of King James I. of England, and the other referred to a 
meeting of the Ritual Commission in the Jerusalem chamber under 
the Presidency of Archbishop Tait. The meeting was interrupted 
by the entrance of a messenger, who whispered to Dean Stanley 
that the coffin of Scotland’s sixth and England’s first King James 
had been discovered, under Henry VIII. Chapel. The Commission 
adjourned its proceedings, and moved towards the Chapel, Arch- 
bishop Tait leading, Stanley having remarked, ‘It was fitting that 
our first Scottish Archbishop should lead the way to the tomb of 
the first Scottish King.” 


(4) FREDERICK TEMPLE, 1821-1902. 


His Presbyterian ancestry was a little more remote than that of 
his Presbyterian predecessor at Canterbury. In his “Life,” Vol. L., 
p. 6, it is stated that the Rev. William Temple, M.A., LL.D., the 
grandfather of Archbishop Temple, was the son of a Trustee of the 
Low Meeting-house (Presbyterian), at Berwick-on-Tweed ; and the 
nephew of another Trustee. Dr. Temple was the son of William 
Temple, of Allerdean, Northumberland, who was mayor of Berwick 
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in 1750, and again in 1754. One of his sons, Octavius, was the 
father of the late Archbishop Temple. The mother of Dr. Temple 
was a Miss Stone, a connection of the Blakes of Twizell. Dr. Temple 
was baptised on December 20th, 1739 (see Berwick Registers). At 
Edinburgh, his fellow-student was James Boswell, the famous 
biographer, with whom he corresponded in after life. Brought up a 
Presbyterian, the failure of his father forced him to turn his talents 
to the best material advantage, and he became a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He graduated M.A. at the University of 
Edinburgh, and afterwards became an LL.D. of the University of 
Cambridge. In all probability he discussed his ecclesiastical 
prospects with his friend Boswell, with the same frankness that 
characterised his letters to Boswell relating to domestic and other 
affairs. In the year 1857, these letters appeared, covering the 
period 1758-1795, but did not attract special notice. When revised 
and published in 1909, with an Introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
they made something of a sensation. The story of the letters will 
bear telling. Written by Boswell to his friend of College days, and 
covering a period of nearly forty years, their existence was not 
known until they were discovered by accident. In the year 1850 
a Major Stone was making a purchase in a Boulogne shop, when he 
found to his surprise that the thing purchased was wrapped in an 
English letter that bore the signature of James Boswell. He made 
inquiries, and rescued the whole stock of letters from the vendor of 
the waste paper, and gave the letters to the world in 1857. Dr. W. 
Temple held several livings in the Church of England. His family 
continued to associate themselves with that Church, and his grand- 
son, Frederick Temple, became the Archbishop. His great-grandson 
is the present Bishop of Manchester. Many stories are told of 
Archbishop Temple, in his relations with the boys of Rugby School, 
where for a time he was Head Master, and with his clergy. His 
strong nature and the outspoken character of many of his utterances 
made him a great power in the ecclesiastical world, and there are 
many who still can recall the impression made by his forceful 
personality. 


(5) RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 1848. 


He was born in Edinburgh in 1848, his grandfather being a well- 
known minister of the Church of Scotland, first at Perth and then 
at Stirling. The name of the grandfather was Thomas Randall, but 
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upon his inheritance of the Estate of Muirhouse, from an uncle, he 
took the name of Davidson, which was the surname of his uncle. 
He was typical of all that was best in the Scottish ministry of his 
day, and when at the Tolbooth Church in Edinburgh he often had 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother among his hearers. Chalmers, in 1840, 
referred to him as “that venerable Christian patriarch, whose 
heavenward aspirations, whose very look of love and grace celestial 
apart from language, bespoke the presence of a man who felt him- 
self at the gates of his everlasting home.’’ There was a succession 
of four generations in the Church of Scotland ministry, covering a 
period of a century and a quarter. After studying at Oxford, the 
present Primate became curate at Dartford in Kent, and later 
became Chaplain and Secretary to Archbiship Tait, whose daughter 
he married. Appointed Dean of Windsor, Chaplain to Queen 
Victoria, he ‘‘reached Canterbury” in 1903, after having been Bishop 
of Rochester, and Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Davidson has held his 
high position with a great amount of dignity and success, maintaining 
cordial relationships with other churches, and showing appreciation 
of their polity and history, especially by the prominent part he took 
in the Lambeth Conference of 1920, in which he was so influential a 
figure, and which has done so much to bring about a better under- 
standing between the Church of England and those Churches that 
are of a different Faith and Order. 


(6) WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MACLAGAN, 1826-1908. 


He was a member of a notable Presbyterian family. His father, 
David Maclagan, M.D., was a Physician to the Forces in the Penin- 
sular War, leaving the army when comparatively young and settling 
in Edinburgh. His friend, Dr. John Brown, wrote of him as “the 
good old man, who never made an enemy and never lost a friend.” 
His sons were: Sir Douglas, the Poet Laureate of the Medical 
Societies of Edinburgh ; Philip, of Berwick, the ‘“‘Dear Doctor, the 
friend of Dr. Cairns and of all good men and good causes” ; Robert, 
a general in the Army; David, of the Edinburgh Insurance Com- 
pany ; John, Foreign Missions Secretary of the Church of Scotland ; 
James, for long the Medical Officer of Health at Hexham; and 
William Dalrymple, the Archbishop. Among the present generation 
of Maclagans are Mrs. Muir Sandeman, wife of Dr. Muir Sandeman; 
Miss Georgina Maclagan, senior lady missionary of the staff of the 
Presbyterian Church of England; and Rev. Patrick J. Maclagan, 
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M.A., Ph.D., the present Secretary of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church of England, a missionary states- 
man of the best type. Archbishop Maclagan was named after his 
grandfather, Dr. William Dalrymple, minister of the First Charge in 
the town of Ayr, and Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1781. Robert Burns, whose opinion of the 
ministers of his acquaintance scintillates in some of his poems, 
eulogises Dalrymple, in “The Kirk’s Alarm.” The explanation is 
that Dalrymple was a “Moderate” in theology, which school of 
thought Burns favoured. William Dalrymple Maclagan was born 
in Edinburgh, and was educated there and at Cambridge. He served 
in the Indian Army for about five years, but entered the Church of 
England, being ordained Deacon in 1856. He was a saintly character, 
and in person had a military trimness, that, like the love of riding, 
was inherited from Army days. Those who knew him best, loved 
him intimately. In one of his last sermons, preached in London, he 
said: ‘Let no man’s life be written by his valet, for he sees many 
things which will not bear publication.” Yet Archbishop Maclagan 
received much praise in the pages of a work by one who was his 
apparitor, during the twenty years Dr. Maclagan was Archbishop. 
(7) COSMO GORDON LANG, 1864. 

His father, Dr. Marshall Lang, was one of the best-known of 
Scottish divines in the second half of the 19th century. After a 
successful ministry in various spheres, he became Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. Before he died, his son had been called to 
be Archbishop of York, having previously been Bishop of Stepney. 
Archbishop Gordon Lang’s interest in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
present time is well-known, and his Presbyterian ancestry may be 
of service to him in dealing with immediate and pressing problems, 
such as the necessity for Christian unity in England, and, if at all 
possible, the desirability of Church union. 

We have given seven instances of archbishops whose ancestry is 
Presbyterian, and one might have included the name of William 
Thomson (1819-90), who was Archbishop of York from 1862 until 
the year of his death. His descent was Scottish on both sides, his 
father having been a Scots minister at Bridge of Allan. The father 
settled in Whitehaven, in the year 1813, and his son, the future 
Archbishop, was trained by Rev. Archibald Jack, who kept a school 


in Whitehaven, and by Dr. Anthony T. Gowan, a Congregational 
minister in that town. 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. 


The latest biographer of this famous English Puritan is to be 
found in the Church of Scotland, and an important volume will be 
published this month by the Cambridge University Press, written 
by Rev. Dr. Scott Pearson, of West Kilbride, Ayrshire. It is hoped 
that a full and careful review will be given in the next issue of the 
Journal, but from what we have learned of the contents of this 
volume, it is clear that Cartwright never has received previously 
such a tribute to his genius, his goodness, and his loyalty to 
Presbyterian principles. 


Dr. Scott Pearson has brought an innumerable number of new 
facts to light, and has corrected many misstatements about Cart- 
wright, and, in addition, has sifted and has ascertained the value 
of many statements written in praise or blame of one who may be 
described as the greatest Presbyterian Churchman that England 
ever has known. Every schoolboy in Croydon is familiar with the 
name of Archbishop Whitgift, and Dr. Scott Pearson’s volume will 
now place alongside the history of that great ecclesiastical figure 
this volume relating to his most consistent and scholarly opponent, 
Thomas Cartwright. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY SOCIETY. 


This Society, representing the Church of Scotland, the United Free 
Church of Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland, continues the 
publication of Records of much value and interest. The ground 
covered chiefly relates to Scotland, but as the history of English and 
Scottish Presbyterianism is inter-twined, many facts are being care- 
fully garnered for the benefit of future historians. Part 3, Vol. I., 
of the Records is the best yet produced, and of the four articles in 
it—all valuable—two are particularly helpful to the student, one on 
“Scripture Exposition ia Scotland in the 17th Century,” and the 
other on “The Marrow Controversy.” 
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MARYLEBONE. 


This Congregation celebrated in October, 1924, the celebration of 
the Jubilee of the stone-laying of the present Church in Upper 
George Street. Interesting services were held, and a handsome 
Commemoration Tablet was unveiled in the vestibule of the Church. 
Mr. J. Graham Carter, Convener of the Jubilee Committee, has 
prepared an excellent booklet associating the congregation with a 
Presbyterianism of a different and a much older type. It appears 
that Marylebone French Chapel offered its building in 1709 to Rev. 
Dr. Anderson, whose congregation previously had worshipped at a 
meeting-house in Glasshouse Street. We congratulate Mr. Graham 
Carter on the result of his researches, and would welcome further 
light upon the union that took place early in 1710 between the 
English Presbyterians worshipping in Swallow Street Meeting House, 
and the congregation of Dr. Anderson. 





THE “PAULINE.” 


This monthly publication of the congregation of St. Paul’s, South 
Croydon, is produced with much literary taste, under the editorship 
of Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A. An interesting feature is the paragraph 
relating to the meeting of Presbytery, by which means the congre- 
gation is kept informed of Presbyterial affairs. Mr. McMinn has 
taken considerable trouble to obtain copies of the “Pauline” from 
the year 1903, the date of its inception, and has presented them to 
the Society, for which generous gift the Curator offers his warm 
thanks. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CHINCHEW. 


We have received another issue of the Magazine of this College, 
full of interest, and a fine tribute to those responsible for this unique 
piece of missionary work. Of particular interest is the circular letter 
by Mr. S. A. Khaw, Principal of the College, to his friends in England, 
America and North China. Everywhere, Mr. Khaw met with kind- 
ness, and during a five months’ stay in London he was the guest of 
Lady Agnes Anderson and also of Capt. Wisely. 

In our notice of the work of this College, Vol. III., No. 1, p. 35, 
the names of the Rev. and Mrs. Campbell Moody were given in 
mistake for those of the Rev. and Mrs. Campbell Brown. 
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“BLASPHEMY.” 


According to the Magazine of the Calcutta Historical Society 
(founded 17 years ago), accusations of heterodoxy were favoured 
weapons in India in the 17th century against political or commercial 
opponents, and the case is given of a gentleman at Bangalore who 
was charged with the “blasphemy” of asserting that as the Presby- 
terians had taken away the King and the Bishops, and the Inde- 
pendents had taken away the Presbyterians, he hoped the devil 
would take away the Independents. R. D. McG. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN WOOLWICH. 


On July 24th, 1924, the Presbytery of London South met at 
Woolwich for the union of the two congregations of St. Andrew’s 
and New Road. The united congregation has vacated St. Andrew's 
Church, and has taken up its abode in New Road Church. Recently 
the congregation gave a Call to Rev. Andrew Fallon, M.A., North 
Shields, and the prospects of a vigorous type of Presbyterianism in 
Woolwich are exceedingly bright. 

Presbyterianism has for long been represented in Woolwich, for 
there are traces of it in the 17th century. The first Presbyterian 
Meeting House in the town dates from some time after the Revolu- 
tion until about the year 1740, and, probably about this period, a 
new meeting-house was rebuilt on the old site. The first meeting- 
house was (apparently) “on the site occupied by five houses on the 
west side, at the foot of Meeting House Lane” (vide the account by 
Rev. John Cairns). In the year 1798 a meeting-house (apparently 
the second) was still standing, when it was decided to erect a more 
substantial and commodious one at Green’s End (now the corner of 
Wellington Street and Powis Street). This third Presbyterian 
Meeting House was erected in 1800, and continued until about 1837. 
It is not at present clear what happened between 1837 and 1842, 
but in the latter year the present Church, known as “New Road,” 
was erected on a site belonging to the Board of Ordnance. In 1857 
Day Schools were built, but these came to an end in 1878, and the 
buildings are now used by the military authorities. The New 
Road congregation enjoys the income arising from an Endowment 
under the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, who, in 1730, left property 
the income of which was to be for ‘‘the support of Godly, Protestant 
Ministers.” 
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The history of Presbyterianism in Woolwich in the 18th century 
is not altogether clear, but there is evidence to suggest that the 
cause at the meeting-house virtually expired in 1772 under the Arian 
Movement. Three months after the death of Rev. Benjamin Stokes 
on December 23rd, 1772, a congregation under the Rev. Robert 
McGregor claimed the meeting-house. Probably the congregation 
was only a small number of persons, but, in any case, the trustees 
refused to let Mr. McGregor have the place of worship. About this 
time, the Rev. Daniel Turner of Lowestoft came to Woolwich, and 
obtained the consent of the trustees for the use of the building. It 
has been stated that Turner was chosen an Independent and that 
he went over to the Presbyterians. In 1792 he was associated with 
the Scots Presbytery of London, and he died in 1796. It was during 
his ministry that Presbyterianism in Woolwich recovered from the 
effects of the Arian Movement, and, although the first forty years 
of the 19th century had their vicissitudes, a new and fruitful phase 
of Presbyterianism appeared when the Rev. William Martin 
Thompson was settled there, about 1838. Mr. Thompson brought 
the congregation through many difficulties, and continued in the 
pastorate until the year 1895. 


“JOURNAL” INDEX. 


An Index is a thing of nought except to the initiated, and rarely 
do those who make a good index receive the praise they deserve. 
Mr. Roland Austin, the Librarian of the Public Library, Gloucester, 
has kindly relieved the Editor of the Journal by compiling an index 
for Vol. II. (1920-23). In this work he has been greatly assisted by 
Mr. W. B. Shaw, and the Council gratefully tenders its thanks. 
Mr. John Barr, 34, Dalebury Road, London, S.W.17, will be glad to 
supply copies at a small charge. 


RICHARD BAXTER’S GRAVE. 


The Rev. Alexander Gordon contributed an interesting article in 
the “Christian Life,”” December 13th, 1924, on the grave in which 
Baxter is buried. It is the grave of his mother-in-law and his wife. 
Mr. Gordon takes the opportunity of paying a sympathetic tribute 
to Baxter’s wife, whose price must have been above rubies to that 
great Puritan. 
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EDWARD IRVING. 


The following notices of Edward Irving occur in the “Tin Trumpet” 
(1836), written by Horace Smith, one of the pair of brothers who 
wrote the famous “‘Rejected Addresses.”” He was a Nonconformist, 
having been baptised by Rev. Francis Spilsbury. His baptism is 
entered in the Dr. Williams Library records, and this almost for- 
gotten book contains much of great interest on State, Church and 
Nonconformity. It therefore reflects the contemporary opinion of 
a witty, but thoughtful and devout man. The book is a miscellany 
under a series of alphabetical headings. 


*Cant,—originally the name of a Cameronian preacher in Scotland, who had 
attained the faculty of preaching in such a tone and dialect as to be understood 
by none but his own congregation. This worthy, however, has been outcanted 
by his countryman, Irving, whose Babel tongues possessed the superior merit 
of being unintelligible not only to his flock, but even to himself.” 

Speaking wittily and caustically of Jeremy Bentham’s style, he 
says,— 

“It is not any known tongue; it is Benthamese, or perhaps a variety of 
those that sprang up in the hotbed of Mr. Irving’s chapel.” 

Under the heading “Fanaticism,” he writes,— 

“Our English Puritans, with their ascetical bigotry, generated the profane 
licentiousness of Charles the Second’s reign, just as the intolerant spirit and 
invidious splendours of the French Hierarchy provoked that anti-religious 
fanaticism which swept away both the throne and the altar. These are 
examples from which our Irvingites and our bench of bishops might equally 
draw instruction, if the voice of the past were not as an unknown tongue to 
both parties.” 

Under the heading “Mystery,”— 


“The attractive mystery of Irving’s unknown tongues has engendered a 
fanaticism, at which we need the less wonder, if we remember the confession 
of the pious Baxter, that, in order to awaken an interest in his congregation, 
he made it a rule, in every sermon, to say something that was above their 


capacity.” 
S.W.C. 


JOHN CALVIN’S HOUSE. 


The beautiful little town of Noyon, seat of one of the earliest 
Gothic cathedrals, preserved its mediaeval aspect until 1918, when 
it underwent the fate of many other cities in Picardy and was 
heavily shelled. Each spring day in that year saw some rare piece 
of stone-work brought down which had stood the wear of centuries. 
The proud old Church, the Chapter House, the Library, the Cloisters, 
all came in for their own share of havoc. Calvin’s natal house was 
shattered during the same fateful days. Only a ruined dwelling 
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came into the hands of the Protestants of France when their long- 
cherished wish to acquire it was fulfilled. To-day new walls are 
being raised amid the dust of the wreckage. 


The reconstruction of Noyon itself will be far more difficult, as 
the guns in 1918 robbed it of that wealth of structure which had 
been its enduring charm. With the advent of the new age, the 
“Bishop’s City” as it was once known, encompassed by the green 
and silver meadows of the Oise, may soon become a mere memory. 
Yet it had a proud record in the past. Like Beauvais, a near 
neighbour, and many Picardian towns out of the beaten track, it 
once had an intense life of its own. It was one of the first Communes 
which strove to conquer a “place in the sun.” The Chronicles of 
Noyon constitute a long and lively record of the three-cornered 
contest between Bishop, Chapter and People. Often at times of 
crisis the King was called in to restore order. In Noyon the Canons 
were most of the time masters of the situation. Their stately 
Chapter House, their cellars more magnificent than a City Hall, 
their Cloisters (now the scene of poetic decay) testified to the wealth 
and power of this body of men who could when they pleased throw 
any community into disorder. In Calvin’s time they went so far 
as to forbid the young Bishop access to the Choir—because he (the 
Prelate) had refused to shave his beard! It was in their Chapter 
Prison, a disagreeable-looking building, which still stands erect, that 
Calvin spent the last of his Noyon days. 


The great Reformer was born in 1509. His father held the im- 
portant post of ecclesiastical notary and had secretarial office under 
the Bishop. The house where all the family were brought up was 
of stone and timber, and was lined outwardly with slate. The open 
stair showed age-worn banisters fashioned of that Picardy oak which 
stands both weather and centuries. Upstairs was the low-ceilinged 
room in which it is supposed Calvin was born; large windows 
opened guillotine-wise over the courtyard of an inn. At a stone’s 


throw on the right stood Notre Dame, the centre of the life of the 
town. 


Noyon’s Cathedral was one of the first to be reared during those 
years of the thirteenth century when a flame of religious enthusiasm 
swept over the land. It could have held the whole city’s population 
then, as it can now. On its slender white arches and columns Gothic 
and Romanesque mingle. The misdeeds of generations of iconoclasts, 
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repairers, decorators, restorers, have not robbed it of its whole and 
austere beauty. 


Calvin often crossed the noble threshold of this Church. At 
twelve, he became through his father’s influence “titulary” to one 
of the small chapels which in Notre Dame are disposed round the 
apse. Much of his childhood remains in the mists. It is devoid of 
any of that robust naughtiness which we associate with healthy 
boyhood ; but even the greatest professors of Divinity were children 
once, and Calvin, raising the veil upon a certain occasion said that 
when adolescent he was shy, of devout disposition, and punctilious 
to a degree in his religious duties. His father wished that he should 
enter the Church, and to that effect he spent most of his tender 
years in sacristies and in the following of processions. We never 
hear of his joining others in games, or stealing apples. 


It would not be hard to trace a tone of personal resentment in 
the irony with which he attacked the traffic of Relics in his “Traité 
des Reliques.” Noyon was famous for its shrines, which were reputed 
to contain fragments of the Crown of Thorns and other sacred 
objects. During the pélerinages connected with these the churches 
filled, the streets thronged and the day ended in carousal and 
rejoicing. Calvin remembered the day when with his mother he 
took the long walk to the Abbey of Ourscamp, where they kissed the 
shrine containing the skull of St. Anna. He tells that a great feast 
followed the ceremony. Terse and witty, this Traité is excellent 
reading even now, like a similar treatise of his on Astrology. His 
father, although an enlightened man, embraced the ordinary tenets 
and customs of his age ; and it seems that the stars were consulted 
by him at John’s birth. The astrologers said the horoscope indicated 
a “‘sacrilegious career.”” Calvin came to have a standing feud with 
astrologers and miracle-mongers alike. He exposed mercilessly these 
two forms of flagrant deception so largely practised on humble folk. 
With him in after years, as with John Knox, obscurantism in every 
turn of the world’s meaning was the sin against light. 


Even under the paternal roof his time was altogether spent 
in the fogs of superstition. Noyon had become a stage upon a trade 
route ; and its life was fully coloured and ever moving. The boy 
went to school and had the companionship of other boys. Nor was 
Noyon devoid of cultural opportunities of a higher kind. Like most 
Cathedral cities it possessed a library of real worth, with books 
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collected under the aegis of the Church. In an inner chamber of the 
Cathedral Treasury there was a unique MS. of the Four Gospels, so 
precious that it was linked to the desk by an iron chain. Calvin 
in after years remembered it as a symbol of the Word held in 
bondage. 


The parting of the ways for him came at the age of fourteen. 
Then it was that he left Noyon for Paris. A few years passed, and 
the elder Calvin died, not on the best of terms with his lifelong 
patrons of the Church. Charles, his eldest son, remained in the 
home, but repeatedly got into trouble with the Canons; and was 
once reprimanded for uttering strong language and using his fists 
before the august assembly in the Chapter House. Insurgency ran 
in the blood of the Calvin family. When John at the age of twenty- 
three came back to Noyon he had completely thrown over the 
Doctrine and Discipline under which he had been brought up. On 
his finally appearing before the Chapter to resign his benefice, he 
was in the mood of a prophet of Jehovah entering the temple of 
Baal. A hot scene ensued, full details of which have not come down 
to us. Finally Calvin was incarcerated in the Canons’ prison, from 
which he escaped, never to set foot in Noyon again. 

Such is a brief outline of the background against which John 
Calvin’s character developed. The plans of the Société de l’ Histoire 
du Protestantisme Frangais include the erection (on the site of the 
old house) both of a small Church or “Temple,”’ and of a Museum 
where historical lectures will be given. A sheaf of interesting facts 
waits to be garnered here, since no region of France can claim to 
have produced more champions on behalf of ideas than just this 
corner of Picardy from which sprang Peter the Hermit, Lefévre of 
Etaples, the learned Ramus, Pierre Robert Olivétan, and legions of 
less well-known warriors for the cause of freedom. In memory of 
all such, and as a symbol of the eternal life of the Spirit, the little 
house in which John Calvin was born will be restored. 

M.G.C. 


LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU CANADA. 


At the Palace of Versailles, on 8th October, 1924, the above 
Society was founded, an organisation corresponding to the Canadian 
Historical Society in this country. At the function a Wolfe and a 
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Montcalm sat side by side, a symbol of the unity of the two races in 
the land for which their ancestors fought, and in itself a romance of 
history. 

The history of Canada is the history of two influences: she 
absorbed from France the essence of her civilisation ; from England, 
who gave her the status of a nation, she inherited her political 
stability. She is a link between her parents, and the new Society 
will have abundance of interesting material for its publications. 

R. D. McG. 





TOLERATION IN ENGLAND. 


During the earlier stages of the Reformation movement ideas 
favouring Toleration were held by comparatively few Protestants, 
and at best were vague. The adoption of Toleration in practice 
came by degrees, and mainly as the need for it pressed on a growing 
number of persons and societies. In England the year 1689 saw the 
passing of what is usually called the Act of Toleration. The influence 
of the real principle of Toleration on the mind and the law of 
England only developed slowly during the five or six score years 
which followed. 

The Toleration Act did not go very far, although it brought 
relief to great numbers of Nonconformists. Briefly, it gave to these 
for the most part the right of autonomy in worship and discipline 
localiy. It did not sanction the exercise of Church government in 
the wide sense in which Presbyterians use the phrase. 

In general, however, a Trinitarian and non-Roman congrega- 
tion might hold its own religious services on being “ certified’ by a 
bishop, an archdeacon, or a J.P. The certificates were granted on 
conditions which would startle a good many moderns who do not 
object in theory to the signing of a creed. The congregations 
privileged in this way were exempt from liabilities under the Con- 
venticle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the Act of Uniformity. 

A Schism Act passed under Queen Anne threatened to counter- 
act even some of the “facilities” thus granted, to the extent of 
preventing any one from teaching in any school unless he gave 
evidence of conforming to Episcopacy. The Act was, however, 
short-lived. Anne died ; and it was soon afterwards repealed. Yet 
the Conventicle and Five Mile Acts were not themselves repealed 
until the year 1812, while the Corporation Act and the Test Act only 
followed these into limbo in 1828. M.E.N.L. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Rev. William Cross, of Walsall, has written an interesting 
booklet on ‘‘Social Aspects of the Protestant Revolution,” and it 
has been published by the Walsall Historical Association. Mr. Cross 
defines the phrase “Protestant Revolution” in an elastic sense, and 
relates it to ‘‘the vast and varied movement that carried European 
life over from the mediaeval into the modern world.” Mr. Cross has 
a vigorous style of writing and with much directness and force he 
answers in the affirmative the question: ‘Was the Protestant 
Revolution necessary ?”’ 





Again we have to call attention to the splendid work that is being 
rendered by the Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., on behalf of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System, not only through his 
services as Secretary, but by his excellent editorship of “The 
Quarterly Register.” Recently, Prof. Anderson Scott, of Cambridge, 
incidentally remarked that he carefully read the articles that 
appeared in this periodical, and a tribute like this from a busy scholar 
is high praise. Among the many interesting articles are those 
relating to Dr. Fleming’s South African journey, and a valuable 
article on the Re-formed conception of the Church. In the February 
issue important particulars are given of the Alliance Meeting that 
is to be held in Cardiff in June of this year. 





The Council appreciates greatly the kindness of the various 
Societies in forwarding copies of their Transactions, all of which are 
carefully preserved. It is only pressure of space that prevents 
notices of articles in these Transactions, every issue of which lays 
the student under a deep debt of gratitude. The history of Presby- 
terianism and the history of English Nonconformity is gradually 
being re-written with the help of the admirable articles that appear 
in the Transactions of these Societies, and the result is a constant 
revision of opinion on the part of the diligent student. Receipt of 
copies of these works from the Calvinistic Methodist Historical 
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Society, the Congregational Historical Society, the Baptist His- 
torical Society, the Friends’ Historical Society, the Unitarian His- 
torical Society, the Societa di Storia Veldese, the Société d’Histoire 
Vaudoise, the Presbyterian Historical Society of America, and from 
the Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, is acknow- 
ledged with best thanks. 





Reference was made to Hale Chapel, Cheshire, in Vol. III., No. 1, 
p. 37, but much additional information is to be found in a pamphlet 
which is a marvel of accuracy, written by Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 
entitled ‘The Story of Hale Chapel, and its Ancestry.” 


A volume by Rev. Walter H. Burgess, M.A., on Dean Row Chapel, 
Wilmslow, is a welcome addition to our Society’s collection of 
Presbyterian Church histories. 

Its history is deeply rooted in Cheshire Nonconformity, and Dean 
Row must have been a place of some importance at an early period. 
The Cheshire Classis met at least once in the house of the first 
minister at Dean Row, Eliezer Birch by name (1688-1707), one of 
Frankland’s students. 

Mr. Burgess traces the history of the Chapel through its ministry 
right up to the present day, and has handled his material in a 
masterly manner, making all students his debtors thereby. 

The volume has two excellent illustrations of the old Chapel, 
which is similar in construction to the more famous one at Knutsford, 
Mrs. Gaskill’s “Cranford.” 

John Richard Green used an illustration of Dean Row Chapel to 
embellish the pages of his famous ‘‘Short History.” W. B. S. 





Under the title of “The First Century of Presbyterianism in 
Douglas, Isle of Man,” an altogether admirable booklet has been | 
recently published. The printing is excellent, and illustrations and 
cover are equally attractive. Willing workers have contributed to 
the making of this book of remembrance, notably the Rev. John 
Davidson, J.P., Mr. A. B. Cuthbertson, Mr. W. B. Shaw and Mr. 
J. B. Whyte 

The story of Presbyterianism in Douglas begins with the name of 
James McCrone, a Scotsman who settled in Douglas in 1817. The 
first minister was the Rev. D. B. Mellis, whose son, the Rev. James 
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Mellis, M.A., is beloved and honoured by our Church. Many names 
appear in the pages of this interesting booklet, and bear witness to 
the loyalty of men and women, who for more than half-a-century 
must have worked under discouraging conditions, that now, happily, 
are to a great extent removed. Had it been possible to include the 
name of Mr. Henry Bloom Noble, of Douglas, in the long roll of 
Presbyterian friends, an historical link of continuity would have 
been made. Although connected with the Church of England, Mr. 
H. B. Noble was a direct descendant of that famous yeoman, John 
Noble of Penruddock, one of the founders of the 17th century 
Meeting House in that hamlet. Mr. H. B. Noble retained his con- 
nection with the congregation of Penruddock almost to the end of 
his life, and his name appears on the Trust Deed of 1864. 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


Principal Sir Donald MacAlister has issued (January, 1925) a very 
welcome second edition of his Murtle Lecture (1916), on “The 
English Authors of the Shorter Catechism.” An attractive feature 
is the incidental personal reminiscences ; these help to explain the 
manifest delight with which Sir Donald treats his subject,—a delight 
which communicates itself to his readers. The Lecture is a treasury 
of accurate and graphic historical and biographical information, told 
by an outspokenly loyal Cantab and Johnian ; this information is 
finely selected, and so arranged as to give to an old landscape an 
unaccustomed perspective, and to open up in it unfamiliar vistas 
which may prove to be paths of value for the present day. 

S. W. C. 


JOHN CAMERON OF GLASGOW. 


Under the title of “A Glasgow Prodigy,” Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell 
had a deeply interesting article in the Glasgow Herald of August 7th, 
1924. Born in 1579, of poor parents, John Cameron was Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow at 18 years of age, but restless 
for new honours and a new sphere, he reached Bordeaux, where, 
fifty years before, George Buchanan had taught Latin. Two years 
afterwards, Cameron was at the University of Sedan, but (to quote 
a remark by Bayle) Cameron was “‘destined to fill successively, and 
never for long, a Chair in half the Universities of Europe.” 











CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Eighth Annual Report. 


1.—THE LIBRARY. 


The preparation of the card index upon which the Curator has 
been engaged for about five years is drawing to a finish. 

When the index is available, it is hoped assistance will be forth- 
coming to enable the additions to be kept catalogued as they are 
received. 

He would gratefully acknowledge the help given by Mr. Walter 
Bayman, Jr., Mr. Alex. Smith, Mr. John Barr and Mr. A. J. Polson. 

Amongst collections received, the grateful thanks of the Council 
are due to Dr. J. Preston Maxwell and Dr. J. L. Maxwell for valuable 
books from the library of their revered father, the late Dr. J. L. 
Maxwell, for many years a missionary of our Church in China. 

In this collection is one volume of particular interest, the Chinese 
Testament of Bun, the first Elder in our Formosan Church, and for 
many years the valued friend and helper of Dr. Maxwell. The 
doctor had a special morocco case with silver clasps made for this 
valuable memento, which now finds a permanent home in our 
library. 

The Rev. J. Hay Colligan, President of the Society, has presented 
a number of books and pamphlets. 

We are most grateful to Mrs. Atkinson for her gift of books from 
the library of the late President. 

To the office-bearers of Regent Square Church, and those of St. 
Andrew’s, Southampton, we are much indebted for volumes of 
interest. 

The Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., has presented many books and 
pamphlets, and we are again indebted to the family of the late 
Rev. William Dale for many valuable volumes from his library. 
This gift was the largest single gift of the year, and a special memorial 
book plate has been inserted in the volumes, many of which are of 
exceptional value and personal interest. 

The Rev. W. A. MacAllan, M.A., presented a fine copy of the 
2nd edition of the Confession of Faith (1658). 
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The Misses MacEwan presented many volumes of interest, in- 
cluding the MS. Minutes of the London Presbyterian Ministers’ Club, 
1868-1885. 

Our thanks are also due to Miss Gauld for the presentation Chinese 
New Testament given to her father, Dr. William Gauld, in 1863, by 
Dr. Carstairs Douglas ; to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Whitehorn for many 
of the MSS. of the late Rev. Dr. R. J. Drummond; to the Rev. 
James Macowan, Sale, for the gift of a “black-letter Bible.” 

The Rev. Charles Smith of Seaton Burn has given first editions of 
Rev. James Murray’s works. 

Other generous contributors are Mrs. de Vlieger, Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, Percy Graham, Esq., Rev. James Mellis, M.A., Ed. Cox, 
Esq. (Harrow), Miss Thain Davidson, Rev. Dr. Ramsay, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Rev. Dr. MacGregor, Rev. Joseph Rorke, Mrs. Molyneux 
(Liverpool), Hedley Mackay, Esq., Dr. D. M. Mackay, Principal Sir 
Donald Macalister, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Miss Mann, and Rev. 
Norman L. Robinson, M.A. 

Special mention should be made of the collection of the late Dr. 
Monro Gibson’s MSS. deposited in our care by the Session of St. 
John’s Wood ; also of four volumes of the original MS. sermons of 
Philip Henry (1631-1696), and his more famous son, Matthew Henry 
(1662-1714), the commentator ; and some 20 separate MSS: These 
cover the period 1655 to 1712, and include the sermon prepared by 
Philip Henry to be preached at Bangor, August 24th, 1662, upon 
which he quaintly notes, “not preacht.”” That was the Sunday upon 
which the Presbyterian clergy were ejected from their pulpits. 

The latest gift to hand is a replica of the Communion token used 
by the Huguenots in the 16th century, and pictures of Charenton 
and other places associated with French Protestantism—these from 
Pastor J. Pannier, D.D., Paris. 


2.—RECORDS. 


During the year various volumes of old records have been received, 
and are now accommodated in the Muniment Room. 


3.—THE GALLERY. 


The additions to the ““Moderators’ Gallery” are as follows :— 
1. Rev. John G. Wright, LL.D. (1870), by William Lawson. The gift of 
St. Andrew’s Congregation, Southampton. 


2. Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D. (U.P. Mod. 1875), fine miniature on ivory. 
Presented by the Derby Congregation. 
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. Rev. Dr. Alexander MacLeod (Modr. 1874 and 1889). Anonymous. 
. Rev. John Rankine (U.P. Modr. 1876), miniature on ivory. Anonymous, 


. Rev. Dr. John Watson (Modr. 1900), by John Peddie. The gift of Sefton 
Park Office-bearers, 


. Rev. Professor Anderson Scott, D.D., by John A. A. Berrie, R.C.A 
The gift of the Congregations of College Park and St. John’s, Kensington 


. Rev. Joseph Rorke, by John A. A. Berrie, R.C.A. The gift of the Congre- 
gations of St. Aidan’s, Berwick; Heaton, Newcastle; St. Paul’s, Bayswater: 
supported by those of Wingrove, Byker, Pelaw and Low Fell, which latter 
four Churches owe their existence to Mr. Rorke’s efforts. This portrait 
will be officially presented to the Society during the Committees in 
October next. 


Other welcome gifts include an engraved portrait of Edward 
Irving, from Mrs. Taylor, wife of Rev. Arthur F. Taylor, M.A., of 
Canterbury ; two prints of Sallyport and the Castle Garth, New- 
castle, from the Rev. Charles Smith of Seaton Burn; a print of 
Adoniram Byfield from Mr. R. S. Robson ; a line drawing of Swallow 
Street Scots Church, by, and from Rev. Charles Smith, and, from 
the same, a plan of Newcastle, showing the situation of the old 
Presbyterian “foundations” in that city; also a reconstructed 
drawing of the Groat Market Church. 


Mr. Henry Gaskarth, of Bradford, has presented a delightful 
silhouette of Rev. Dr. Henry Thomson of Penrith; Miss Kirton of 
New Zealand an old drawing of Rev. James Kirton, second minister 
of Glanton Congregation (1800-1834); while from the Misses MacEwan 
comes a beautiful Tassie medallion portrait of the Rev. Dr. Struthers, 
of College Street Relief Church, Edinburgh, and an illuminated 
address from that Congregation to their father, the late Rev. Dr. 
David MacEwan; also an old print of the first members of the 
Relief Synod. 


4.—MUSEUM. 


The Council gratefully acknowledges the very interesting foot- 
warmer used in the Scots Church, Amsterdam, and now presented 
by the Rev. John Davidson, J.P., of Ramsay ; also from the Misses 
MacEwan, a Scottish ‘‘tawse” ; from H. S. Anderson, Esq., one of 
the Belgrave Communion cups ; from the Rev. James Mellis, M.A., 
a beautiful silver Communion cup, with a dated inscription indicating 
that it was the gift of his father, the Rev. David Barclay Mellis, to 
his first congregation, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Bequeathed by the late Dr. J. L. Maxwell, Sr., a medal of Formosan 
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gold presented to him by the native Church on the occasion of its 
Jubilee. Dr. Maclagan translated the inscription thus :— 


“To commemorate the Jubilee, the Believers in the Southern district of 
Formosa, to the number of 5,510 persons, unitedly and respectfully present this.”’ 


From Miss Gauld, a stamp with Dr. Gauld’s initials in Chinese, used 
by him when practising in China; from St. John’s Wood Session, 
the complete stock of their old Communion tokens; from St. 
Andrew’s, Southampton, the dies of their Communion tokens ; 
admission ticket to Regent Square Church during Rev. John 
McNeill’s ministry, from Mr. Richard Adamson ; from the Presby- 
tery of London North, Matthew Henry’s pulpit from Hackney ; 
from Rev. J. M. Blackwell, Communion token of Albany Chapel, 
London ; a lengthy autograph letter from Rev. Joseph Hallett, Jr., 
Presbyterian minister, Exeter, to Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, dated 
1741 ; also a letter to the same from Rev. Dr. S. Chandler, London, 
dated 1718; another from Dr. Thomas Chalmers, dated 1832. 


5.—GENERAL. 
During the year assistance has been afforded the office-bearers of 


St. Andrew’s, Douglas, and Marylebone, London, in the preparation 
of commemorative histories. 


The following histories of ancient and modern Presbyterian 
Congregations have been received :—Dean Row Chapel, Wilmslow 
(Burgess) ; Hale Chapel, Cheshire (Nicholson) ; Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church (Graham Carter) ; Middlesborough, Newport Road 
Church (Burton); Hanley Presbyterian Church; Sheffield, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church (A. Barclay) ; London, Tooting 
Presbyterian Church (Barr); Newcastle-on-Tyne, Church of the 
Divine Unity, 1672-1922 ; Colyton, Devon: Accounts of the “Old” 
and “George” Meetings (Evans); The Midland Presbyterian 
Churches (Evans). 


The Curator and Librarian would be glad to communicate with 
anyone interested in our work, or able to furnish information re- 
garding Persons, Places or Objects. His warm acknowledgments 
are given to his friend and companion in these fields, the Rev. 
Philip O. Williams of Canonbury, whose support is invaluable, and 
to Mr. Richard Adamson, whose knowledge of our collections is 
nearly as intimate as that of the writer. His constant watchfulness 
in all that concerns the Society’s interest is a matter for gratification. 


Ws. B. SHaw. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents’ Committee, shall be ex-officio Members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not, be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same to the Members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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Members of Council. 


President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 7, Barston Road, West Norwood, 
S.E.27. 


Vice-President—Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, S.E.19. 
Acting Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
N.21. 


Acting Treasurer—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.17. 


Curator of Museum and Librarian—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. 
(Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Deputy Librarian—Rev. P. O. Williams, 58, Marquess Road, Canonbury, N.1. 


Councii—Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. John Davidson, 
J.P., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. 
King H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. R. D. McGlashan, Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. 
Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, and Mr. George Sutherland. 





New Members, 1924-5. 


(The total membership is now 228, a net increase of 19 on the year). 


Mr. Gavin Brown, 51, Crouch Hall Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop, Hillside, Grosvenor Road, Southampton. 

Mr. J. Graham Carter, 50, Oxford Terrace, London, W.2. 

Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., B.D., St. George’s Manse, Croydon, Surrey. 
Dr. W. M. Fairlie, 9, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 

Miss B. M. Henry, 4, Alwyne Villas, Canonbury, N.1. 

Mr. John Henderson, 68, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 
Mr. Charles Jackson, 10, Highfield Crescent, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Mr. G, J. Jackson, 20, Westbank Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 
Mr. R. W. Low, 1, Richmond Grove, Eccles. 

Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A., 35, Birdhurst Road, South Croydon. 

Mr. J. Herbert Manson, B.Sc., Hazlewood, Monton, near Manchester. 
Rev. Emmanuel Mann, Tunley Manse, Wrightington, near Wigan. 

Mrs. Mann, ” 9» ” 

Mr. Thomas Rose, 103, Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Rev. Arthur F. Taylor, M.A., 29, Dover Old Road, Canterbury. 

Rev. Charles Smith, 1, Jubilee Terrace, Seaton Burn, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. J. Carlton Stitt, ““Kirkside,’” Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Cambridge: Westminster College Library Committee. 
Smail, Dr. J. A., Rothbury, Northumberland. 


DEATHS. 


Emeritus Principal John Skinner, D.D. 
Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S. Rev. Robert Leggat. 
Mr. G, R. Bryce. Mr. John Peddie. 
Rev. Islay F. Burns, M.A. Mrs. Cecil Robertson 
Mr, Alexander Leitch. Mr. Andrew Stewart. 
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Congregation Members with Correspondents. 


BIRKENHEAD: Rock Ferry—Mr. George Gallie, 32, Green Lawn, Rock Ferry. 
wags eos Mr. Harry Penfold, F.S.A.Scot., Bordersyde, Brampton, near 
arlisle. 

CANTERBURY—Mr. Frank Wood, A.C.I.S., 33, Tudor Road, Canterbury. 

ILForD—Mr. A, J. Polson, Rosehill, 48, Cowley Road, Ilford. 

LEICESTER: Mr. W. J. Crabb, M.A., 13, Horston Road, Leicester. 

LIVERPOOL: Canning Street—Mr. A. W. M. Scott, 37a, Shaw Street, L’pool. 

Lonpon: Bayswater, St. Paul’s, Westbourne Grove—Mr. Frank R. Cand, 
F.R.G.S., 3, St. Lawrence Road, London, W.10. 

Lonpon: Golders Green, St. Ninians—Mr. A, S. Barber. 

Lonpon: Marylebone—Mr. J. Graham Carter, 50, Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. 

Lonpon: Regent Square—Mr. Lewis Seymour, 11, Wallace Gardens, 
Canonbury, N.1. 

Lonpon: St. John’s, Kensington—Mr. R. J. Burns, 43, Norland Square, 
Holland Park, W.11. 

Lonpon: St. John’s Wood—Mr. Andrew Taylor, J.P., F.S.A., L.C.C., 
21, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

MANCHESTER: Chorlton-cum-Hardy—Mr. J. R. Reid, 8, Ryebank Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNz: John Knox—Mr. T. Gilroy, 19, Grove Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Trinity—Mr. Thomas L. Ewing, 7, Devonshire Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Petaw: Mr. Walter J. Baird, 2, Croxdale Terrace, Pelaw-on-Tyne. 

Sate: Mr. W. C. McGechie, 2, Woodlands Avenue, Stretford, nr. Manchester, 

SEATON DELAvVAL: Dr. James Anderson, Hastings Cottage, Seaton Delaval. 

STAFFORD: Mr. Arthur Coates, Rising Brook, Stafford. 

Stockport: Heaton Chapel, St. Andrew’s—Rev. Marshall Gray, M.A., 31, 
Lea Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

SUNDERLAND : North Bridge Street—Mr. M. Laverick, c/o. I. S. Telfer, 43, 
Primrose Crescent, Fulwell, Sunderland. 

WALSALL—Mr. Joseph A. Leckie, Goodall Street, Walsall. 

WARRINGTON: St. John’s—Mr. James Snailham, 15, Causeway Avenue, 
Warrington. 

WHARTON—Mr. W. Wolstenholme, Wharton Terrace, Little Hulton, Bolton. 

Yorx—Councillor Thos, Gray, Kildonan, Severus Avenue, Acomb, York. 


Changes of Address. 


Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., to 7, Barston Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 

Alexr. Guthrie, Esq., J.P., to 10, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. William Sinclair, to 55, Anderson Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Mr. J. G. Drysdale, M.A., to 41, Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. Stephen Thompson, to Milland House, Liphook, Hants. 

Mr. D. B. McCallum, to Leasowe, Church Road, Whitchurch, Glamorganshire. 

Mr. F. H. Thomson, to 37, Heathhurst Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Mr. W. V. Temple, to The Lodge, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 

Mr. Jas. F. Dale, to Craigness, New Malden, Surrey. 

Rev. Donald Matheson, M.A., to Speerfold Copse, Peaslake, Surrey. 

Mr. W. V. Stoddart, to 69, Sydney Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A., Scot., to Bordersyde, Brampton, Near Carlisle. 

Mr. A. Theodore Brown, to 25, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Rev. W. S. H. Wylie, M.A., to Author’s Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 

Mr. John Hunter, to 12, Malwood Road, S.W.12. 

Rev. John Cairns, D.D., O.B.E., V.D., J.P., to 44, Warrington Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. James Kirkland, to Bowlee Farm, Middleton, Near Manchester. 

Rev. W. Hume Elliot, 23, Lyford Road, S, W. 17. 

Mrs. Smail, Warren Wood, Hayes, Kent. 





Corresponding Societies. 


La Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais. 
Editorvs—M. le Pasteur N. Weiss, ‘ : 
M. le Pasteur J. Pannier, D.D., 54, Rue des Saints Péres, Paris. 
Waldensian Historical Society (La Société d’histoire, Vaudoise). 
President—Comm. Prof. D. Zahier, Torrepellice (Tornio), Italy. 


Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S. 
Librarian—520, Witherspoon Buildings, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—Rev. Sylvester W. Beach, D.D., Princeton, N.J. 


Baptist Historical Society. 
Secretary—Dr. Whitley, F.R.Hist.S., 2, Ombersley S., Droitwich. 


Congregational Historical Society. 
Libravian—Rev. T. G. Crippen, Memorial Hall, E.C.4. 


The Friends’ Historical Society. 
Secretary—Mr. N. Penney, Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C.4. 


The Wesley Historical Society. 


Secretary—Rev. F. F. Bretherton, B.A., The Parsonage, 
Park Street, Bolton. 
The Unitarian Historical Society. 


Secretary—Rev. W. H. Burgess, B.A., 4, Ladysmith Rd., Plymouth. 


The Calvinistic Historical Society (Welsh). 


Editor—Rev. M. H. Jones, Maesbangor, Penllwyn, 
near Aberystwyth. 
The Scottish Church History Society. 


Secretary—Rev. W. J. Couper, M.A., 26, Circus Drive, Glasgow. 


Presbyterian Historical Society (Irish). 
Secretary (pro. tem.)—Miss Craig 
The Assembly Buildings, Belfast. 
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